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William Easy, Leonard D. Gale, Joseph G. | bushel o good quick lime. If it has been ex-, !east so far as bread is concerned, as being much ny ae Se 


Kennedy, Ezra C. Seamar.. 

Any articles which cannot bear transportaion 
and preservation several months, are not suitable 
for this exhibition. 


posed to the action of frost during the winter, | more for health, than the thousand and one nick- 
you will find it more-easily pulverized, and of | nacks got up to please the taste, but in effect to 
course the ashes or lime will act more readily | undermine and destroy health, but my betier half 
upon it. These mucks vary much in their qual- Considering its complexion rather sable. half im- 








We hope some measures will be taken, by 
which the samples of the industrial products of 
7 oo shall be fairly represented in that exhibi- 
: me ition. If due exertion be made, a fine exhibition 
Ow Home, ous Gountty, ous Brother Man, | from this part of the union would be the result. 

Economical Food for Horses. itorial Courte 

Some of the English farmers, who use horece | Rai Oo ¥: 

' ’ _ Custom has settled certain conventionals among 
in their work much more than we doy have ex- | E 


iditors, and h | bi j 
perimented carefully on the different modes of by ong We yo amet _— gan wad 


keeping them economically, at the same time | quoted, and are always flattered by such notice, 
keeping up their flesh and strength. | but we sometimes find them used without the 


Stevens, in his book of the farm, has consid- usual credit being given to the Working Farmer. 
erable to say upon this important branch of rural This practice is improper, 
economy. 

















and we are determined 
: 'to place such thefis in their true light. Wehave 
Our farmers, where they have an abundance | now before us a pile of exchange papers, in three 


of fodder, pay but little attention to these matters. | of the most respectable of which are our articles, 
The boy is told to go and feed the old horse, and | without any credit being given, and we hope the 
he tumbles down hay before him, more than he editors of those papers will explain how such oc- 
can eat inaday. He is told to give him his |Currences are to bereconciled. It may have been 
provender, and he puts before him a lot of oats, | 2° omission on the part of the printer, and if so, 
it may be six quarts or eight quarts or half a_| it is easily acknowledged. We refer to an arti- 
bushel, just as it happens. But where there is | cle in the Maine Farmer, ‘To Decompose Old 
less profusion of Seed; and more economy requis: | an;”’ another in the Lewiston Falls Journal, 
ed, the first thing obtained is a good straw cutter, |**The Soil Absorbs Odors;”’ another in the Frank- 


ii ; oN ‘ To 
aod the horses are kept.on cut feed, |lin Intelligencer, ‘Nature of Corn Stalks as a 


; | Fodder;”’ and many others j F 
Stevens says there should be a regular feed | y ap papers whoeo cons} 
; want of courtesy renders them unworthy of no- 


srepared for farm horses, and administered every |. 
prep , y | tice—bot the three named above have such merits 


day, and he gives the following formula to pre-| : , 
: ,as should render them superior to such practices. 
pare this feed, as follows ; ey: - 
[Working Farmer. 


In the morning, 34 lbs of oat and bean And so the Maine Farmer has been stealing 
meal, and 11 Ibs. of chopped straw, 144 Ibs. | from you, has it, brother Mapes! Well, don’t 
At mid-day, 3 Ibs. of oat and bean meal, |get gingery about it. We think it showed its 
and 12 lbs. of chopped straw, , wisdom in hooking from so good a source. When 
At night, 14 Jb. of oat and bean meal, you have been as long in the harness as we have, 
ut lbs. of steamed potatoes, and 2 Ibs. ,and have had the satisfaction almost every day, 
of chopped straw, *|as we have, for the last eighteen years, of seeing 


15 Ibs. 


144 Ibs 


44 Ibs. | 80™e Of your articles going the rounds without 
This quantity he says will be sufficient fur the jeredit, and perhaps handsomely leaded out as 


ities. 

The ** lice,’’ mentioned above, are undoubted- 
ly the common aphis, sometimes called the ant's 
cow. The aphis always fastens upon the young 
and tender branches, and sucks out the sap. 
Thfey exude or discharge a sweetish substance 
which the ants are very fond of, and so they 
flock around them. Strong soap suds, tobacco 
tea, or an infusion of quassia applied to them 
liberally, will *‘clear the coast’’ of them. Eb. 


Written for the Maine Farmer. 

Fat, Muscle, and Bone-makiog Bread. 

I was much gratified in the perusal of an arti- 
cle by the Editor of the Farmer, about throwing 
bread away. Being something of an economist 
myself, I deem it of value to be initiated into the 
saving art, and more especially as] am of the 
lean kind, any information whereby | may increase 
in fat, bone, and muscle, is of too much value to 
me to throw away, any more than bread. I have 
jong since been inclined to the Graham system, at’ 





jagined that the kine would be partially robbed, 
, should it take the place of superfine, which meas- 
|urably deprived me of the fat-making materials, 
‘until our good Doctor, who with myself, would 
‘feel much gratified to behold a hardy race as in 


the good old days of johnny-cake, bean porridge, 


and hasty pudding, was so much concerned about 
our pale faces, ghastly looks and lean frames, 
| which none of his medicines would cure, that he 
thought he would tellus what would both core 
us, and also increase our fat, muscles, and bones ; 
and this he has so effectually done, with the aid 
of Prof. Johnston, that I am now no longer de- 
| prived of the unbolied, fat, muscle, and bone-ma- 
king bread. sweeter by far than the best of super- 
fine, which, when placed by its side, hardly gets 
the compliment of a pleasant look from any of 
my family, all of whom like a good portion of fat, 
muscle, and bone, and therefore prefer the Gra- 
ham. No Bott Invewror. 
Vassalboro’, July, 1850. 








strongest farm horse, and less will be consumed | 
by ordinary ones; but that can be regulated ac-| 


cording to circumstances, by withdrawing a little | 
The bean meal which he men-| 
tions, is the meal of the English horse bean, 
which is made great use of in that country. We 


can raise it well enough here, but it is not equal | 


meal and straw. 


to Indian corn, which we can raise much easier. 
by substituting corn meal for bean meal in the 
above mixture, you have a better compound. 

Stevens says the usual allowance of oats in| 


original, in their new berihs, you'll become re- 
signed to your fate, and say, as the boy did of the 
eels he skinned alive, ‘It's nothing when they 
get used to it.’’ To be serious, however, the 
estray, which our friend claims, was taken by 
some of the compositurs in the office, (not that 
much abused individual, the printer's devil,) from 
another paper, where it had no eredit. ‘There 
was no malice prepense about it, we assure you, 
and if it will inake any amends, you may help your- 
self to half a dozen of our bantlings, and use them 
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Cottage of A. A. Lawrence, Esq., at 
Gothic Cottege. 
| The above cut represents a cottage owned by | snow, flat roofs become loaded, sometimes be- 
| A.A. Lawrence, Esq., near Nahant. Within a| yond their strength. This style of buildings 


Se 





Lynn, ‘Mass. 











; our winters,.we have such an accumulation of 


| ae . 
that country, for a horse, is eleven and one-half uw od make a chowder of them, to suit your- 
pounds per day, when the grain is uf the finest |**!f Some of them are fishy enough for that. 


quality ; but as horses do not always get the! [Eprror. 


finest quality, the allowance may be taken at ten | Prospects of the Apple Crop. 


pounds, and when hay is given them in spring,| As far as we have observed, the apple crop 
they eat at least one and one-half stone, which is | 4). year is “ bound” to be a light one. Every 


tweens pounds, and this, with the oats, will ‘thing started right for a bountiful one, but as 
make thirty-three pounds every day. ,** there is many a slip between the cup and lip,” 
It will be seen that the above mixture is made so is there many a one between blossoming and 
up of straw, instead of hay, for the fibrous part. fruiting. The blossoms came out late, but were 
The meal and the chopped straw are mixed to-' abundant; but just in the nick of time, there 
gether in a tub, and a little salt mixed with them. |came a cold northeast :ain accompanied by a 
The steamed potatoes, or twenty-three pounds of high wind. The blossoms fared hard, they were 
ruta baga turnips poared in with them, and the| knocked about without mercy; the pollen had 
whole mashed up and Jet stand to acquire an | no warming influences to mature it, and of course 
uniform temperature. | the apples were “‘ nipped i’ the bud.”’ Whole 
This part of the process, viz: the boiled or clusters of blossoms fell off together, not a sin- 
steamed roots, will not be convenient for our | gle germ having set. Since then we have had 
farmers to attend to every day, but their place'so much wet and windy weather that a vast 
ean be substituted by a little more meal and cold /quantity of what did set have fallen off prema- 
water, in the warmer parts of the season, or turely. 
warm water in the winter, and it will make an There is occasionally an orchard that affords 
exceljent and economical feed for horses that| an exception to this state of things, but apples 
work on the farm. | generally cannot be very plenty here next fall. 
What will Maine send to the World's Indus- 
trial Exhibition in 1851? 





Written for the Maine Farmer. 


Queries respecting Muck, &c. 


| few years, quite a revolution has taken place in 

| the construction of houses in the suburbs of cities 

| and in the country. 

| One peculiarity in these constructions is adupt- 
ing what is called the Gothic style, so far as 

steep roofs and the peculiar ornaments of the age 

of Elizabeth. In this country, where, during 


} 
| 
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also allows a greater latitude of expense than 


many of the other styles will. 


The expense will vary according to the loca- 
tion and the taste of the proprietor. The ground 
plan below gives a view of the arrangement of 
the rooms, and the size of them. These may be 
varied to suit the ideas of the proprietor. 
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We called attention to this subject the other 
day, and we recur to it now for the purpose of 
saying that the Centralgbommittee for the United 
States have published a pamphlet giving infor- 
mation on this subject. We have received a 
copy of it from a friend. It ought to be pretty 
generally circulated, and we are desirous that 
some movement should be made in Maine with a 
design to aid and assist those who feel willing to 
send anything for exhibition. Where are oar 
Mechanics’ Institutes and Associations! They 
ought to wake up te this thing. Some have sug- 
gested that there might be trouble in forwarding 
articles there, in consequence of duties at the 
Custom Houses ! 

This matter has been attended to, and the fol- 
jowing is an abstract of the regulations in regard 
to that matier. 

Ist, All works intended for exhibition, should 
in the first instance, be admitted into that coun- 
try without payment of duty; that the goods 
should not be subjected to examination at the wa- 
ter-side, but conveyed to the place of exhibition, 
at the expense of the importer, or his agent, and 
examined in the presence of the proper officers of 
the customs, in order to assess the amount of the 
duty that would become payable thereon, ii sold 
nm this country, and sach marks attached thereto 
as may be consideréd necessary to maintain the 
identity of the goods, 

2d. That the goods brought for exhibition 
should be considered as under the warehousing 
regulations, in the premises appointed for the ex- 
hibition ; and that security be given in each case 
for the due re-exportation of the goods, or pay- 
ment of the duty at the close of the exhibition ; 
and no foreign goods, liable to be on account 
removed from the premises until] the termination 
of the exhibition ; and then only on payment of 
the duty or for re-exportation. 

3d. That goods intended for exhibition should 
be imported into ene of the following ports :— 

London, Liverpool, Bristol, Newcastle, Dover, 

Folkestone, and 

All articles forwarded from this country, should 





Mr. Epvrror :—Having been very much inter- 


ested in the experience of men of extensive 
practical knowledge, as communicated through 
|the columns of the Farmer, we have watched 
| for a piece of information which we have hith- 
| erto failed to see. We have seen some remarks 
“concerning compost heaps, of peat and muck ; 
and now we should like to know if, in the ab- 
sence of these, we can make good compost 
| manere of swamp mud and turf, (of which we 
| have plenty,) without hauling it to the barn-yard, 
or mixing it with any foreign ingredient to ex- 
cite fermentation. Would lime operate well in 
heap of such stuff? If lime would be good, how 
much to a cord of the mud and turf would be 
best! and how large heaps would be most profit- 
able? And now it comes to mind, let us ask a 
question or two concerning some little green in- 
sects which we have noticed occasionally upon 
the tenderest twigs of apple trees, which, for the 
want of a better name, we have called lice. 
Wherever these abound, an/s seein to be perfect- 
ly at home, traveling to and fro over the lice, but 
to what purpose, we have uot been able to dis- 
cover. Now, as they seem to injure the twigs 
to which they cling closely, and upon which we 
suppose they feed, will you te}] us how we can 
best remove them without injury to the tree! 
It would gratify our curiosity to know what 
business the lice and ants have together so think. 
If you will answer our inquiries, you will there- 
by much oblige A Querist. 
South Montville, July 20, 1850. 


Nors. If our friend's muck and turf is made 
up of a deposit of vegetable matter of a peaty 
character, it contains certain vegetable acids, such 
as the gallic or tannic acid, which prevents its de- 
composition. If this be the case, common ashes 
will be the best substance to apply. By making 
a layer, say a foot thick, and then spreading on 
a layer of ashes two or three inches deep, and so 
op alternately, the alkali from the ashes will be 
diffused through the whole mass by the rains in 
the coarse of the season. If ashes cannot be 
obtained, common potash may be dissolved in 





be sent under the authority of the central com-| water, andthe heap wet-with it, Lime works 
mittee. The following gentlemen constitute this | very well, but it does not neutralize the acids so 


Committee, viz: Millard Fillmore; Peter Force, 


James A. Pearce, Levi Woodbury, Lewis 


ringtoa, J 
exander D. Charles Wilkes, William 
Seaton, Jefferson Davis, Matthew F. Maury, J. 


James Greenough, C 


h, Charles F, tanébary, J. J. of ashes of ordinary « . 
Albert, Joseph G. “Ti 5. Tht Bosh, camameen cite GF er 


vi Woodbury, Lewis Ware 
Henry, Walter R. Johnson, 
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Grouad Pian, 


‘* The engraving represents a beautiful cottage | the room in the rear, for the convenience of 
built for a gentleman's sammer residence. It is | Warming both rooms; and by extending the fuld- 
very commodious and convenient, and is hand- ing doors nearly to the wall, the rear room could 
somely finished outside and in. The walls are yt used as a part of the parlor, or, with a narrow 
made with upright planks and battens, which isa | door, it might be used for other purposes. With 


very sabstantial and durable mode, and for a cot- | folding doors it could be used for other purposes 





tage better in appearance than clapboards. We! 
show the ground plan. The parlor is warmed | 
by a furnace. The room in the rear of the par- | 
lor, connected by folding doors, is used for) 
an extension of the parlor, but it may be used as| 
astudy or library, or for a bed-room by those 
who would have a sleeping room below. From | 
the back kitchen are stairs to the room over it, | 
and under them stairs to thecellar. The dimen- 
sions of the building exclusive of the piazzas 
and portico, are forty-two feet by thirty-two. 
The wing in the rear is fifteen feet square. 

In the second story are four large sleeping- | 
rooms in the main building, and another over the 
back kitchen, communicating with the hall, af- 
fording a passage from the back stairs to all | 
parts of the second and third stories, which | 
many desire. ‘lhe two windows, in front, com- 
municating with the sleeping-rooms, in this story, 
extend below the eaves, which renders the rooms 


there are two good sized bed-rooms in the attic. 


generally, or for an extension of the parlor. 

The dining-room could be used for a sitting- 
room, the kitchen for adining-room, and the back 
kitchen for a kitchen. ‘In this case, the oven and 
a fireplace should be in the kitchen, in connection 
with the boiler, which is shown on the plan.”’ — 

For the above cuts and description we are in- 
debted to the publisher of the New England 
Farmer, in which paper they originally appeared. 








Dory or Lason. No man can rise from het 
workman's rank. Fall he may, and often does, 
from that state, but to rise above the order the 
great God has established to govern his world, is 
impossible. Every man should be a workman, 
and fill a workman's rank. He must fill that or 
a loafer’s. He who made the world never 
made a single spot on its broad surface for an 
idler. He never made a man who has to live 
by his brains alone, or such a one would have 


more pleasant; and the second story, on this ac-| been ad/ brains. Body and soul, powers physica) 
count, does nut extend. up so far as usual, so that | and mental, are to be used, else they never 


would have been given ; and whoever finds him- 





dressing-room. 


tage in this style, externally, finished in a neat 
and thorough maaner, would cost about three 


and materials are cheaper, it could be built for 
fifteen hundred tw two thousand dollars, accord- 
ing to the style of finish, 

In the construction of this cottage, there is a 
great saving of materials and labor, by using 
planks for the walls of the usual width, varying 
from eight to fourteen inches. The appearance 
is the same as though they were of a uniform 
width, exeepting on close inspection; and even 


Sacer re 
ing the 








! 
thousand dollars, in this vicinity. Where Jabor | 


Io the front of the hall, in the second story, is a | self in possession of a pair of hands, a set of 
apes ea aEEN, Gay we asstred that he has / 
According to the carpenter's estimate, a cot-' a command to use them. 


= 


How ro preserve neautn. Medicine will 





‘every excess, and keeping the body in bealth by 
medicine. Indulgence of the appetite, indiseritn- 
inate dosing and drugging, have ruined the health 
aud destroyed the lives of more persons than fam- 
ine or pestilence. If you will take advice, you 


will your habits, eat and drink 
looly sleep on a mattress, and 








Profits of Farming and Dairying. 

The following article we copy frum the Skow- 
hegan ‘* People’s Press,”’ in which it appears 
over the signature of ‘‘S."" With the success- 
ful management of Mr. Stetson, in dairying and 
farming, our readers are already somewhat ac- 
quainted, aod most favorably impressed : we are 
therefore confident that the fullowing facts and 
suggestions will receive their careful considera- 
ion. 

‘It seems to be universally acknowledged, in 
this section of the country, that farming, fora 
few years past, has been a rather hard business. , 
Many of the most valuable crops have been cut 
off, and our farmers, disheartened by frequent 
| failure and disappointment—hardly know to what 
| Species of culture to turn their attention, 1 have 
long been satisfied that the Dairy, if properly 
managed, and made the principal business, might 
be made more profitable, in this rg on, than any 
other branch of husbandry. In order to obtain 
some data, from a reliable source, to enable me 
to present this subject to your readers, | address- | 
ed a letter to Hon. Amasa Stetson, of Stetson— 
one of the largest, and most successful farmers 
in our State, making the following inquiries: | 

Ist. What number of cows do you keep! 

2ud. Their quality and breed’ 

3d. Your mode of selecting them! 

4th. How many pounds of butter do they aver- 
age a year! 





! 





| Sth. How many quarts of milk will make a) 


pound of butter? 
Gih.. Your manner of making butter? 
| 7th. How do you dispose of the refuse of your | 
| dairy, and what is its value? 
| Sih. How do you keep your cows! 
| 9th. How do you dispose of your calves! 
In answer, I received the following lever. Ih 
is proper to say, that it was not written fur pub-| 
lication, but coming from an eminent, practical | 
farmer, and detailing the result of his personal 


Sth. I keep my cows at pasture, during the 
season. 1 usually give them in the fall, aftet 
the fall-feed becomes short, one half peck to a 
peck of potatoes each, daily—with pumpkins 
enough to give the milk a gued col or. 

9th. 1 keep my calves till they are about three 
days old, skin them and give their carcasses to 
the hogs. 

I have travelled over the most of Somerset, 
Kennebec and Franklin Counties, and I know of 
no section in New-England, of the same extent 
of territory, 80 well adapted to grazing as those 
counties, where the English grasses grow in #6 
great abundance and perfection, or where the 
dairy business can be carried on to greater pecuni- 
ary advantage. The land, compared with most 
of the grazing land in Massachusetts, is cheap, 
the soil and climate is much better adapted to 
clover—and, especially, the white honey-suckle. 
The valley of the Kennebec, can produce bener 


‘ butter than can be made in Massachusetts. | was 


in Boston market, in September 1848, and found 
the butter, which there sold four 20 cts. a Ib, all 
that skill could make it, but it was wanting in 
richness and color—and why! Simply because 
it was made from their old pastures, which pro- 


‘duce the poorest quality of feed, and scarcely any 
clover. 


The fact is, butter is a chemical vegetable ex- 
tract—the cow's stomach, the laboratory, the 
milk-veins, the conductors, and the quality of the 
butter, if the cow is a good milker, that is, a 
cow thatgives milk of a good quality, will depend 
on the feed consumed. A cuw that gives thin, 
white milk, should be turned tw the butcher at 
once. Good butter cannot be made from her 
milk. By setting the milk of each cow, by itself, 
the quality of the milk can easily be determined 
by the color and thickness of the cream. 
humble tiller of the soil, I feel mortified that we 


not only go te New-York to mill, but we import ¢ 


butter and cheese, when we should be large ex- 
porters. I see some of your Kennebee farmers, 


Asan ° 


It seems to me, Mr. Editor, that our fermers 
do not sufficiently concentrate their energies. 
| There 1s too much scafteration (te coin a eonven- 
jient word) in their operations. A farmer, who 
| expects to make money by his business, should 
| direct his mind mainly to seme one form of pro- 
|duction. He will then be able to provide all 
| those aids and conveniences which will facilitate 
his business, and production will be cheapened 
| by the extaordinary skill and experience he will 
| acquire, and by the advantages gained by carrying 
on the business on an enlarged scale, Our farms 
are generally small, and yet there is great com- 
plaint of bad cultivation, and a great deal of land 
not cultivated at all. Most of our farmers might 
stock their farms with tweoty cews, without ex- 
pending more labor than they now do, 

I was travelling some time since, in the State 
of Vermont, in a country very similar to ours, ia 
respect of soil and climate. Land of the same 
quality, was about 50 per cent. higher than here 
—and the market not nearly so good as ours. 
The farmers thought they were doing well, to 
sell cheese for six cents, and butter for 124 cts. 
a pound. Still, they were getting rich. Wool- 
growing and the dairy were the principal branches 
of husbandry, and every farmer of enterprise, 
was expected to devote himself to one or the 
jother. No question was oftener asked, respect- 
| ing a farmer, than does he keep cows, or sheep? 
} | was informed that it was no uncommen thing, 





| for a man to purchase a farm for three or four thous- 


| and dollars, on credit, stock it, and, in a few years, 
pay fur it from the proceeds. If this can be done, 
where land is so much higher, with a poorer 
, market, why can not our farmers succeed in the 
| same business, with a soil and climate so perfectly 
_ adapted to hay and grazing as ours!’’ 
Cultivating the Grape. 
I'rederick Hobbs, Esq. of this city, who has 
‘for a few years past been very successful in eulti- 
vating the black Hamburgh and other choice 


| caeneionen, | doomed ones . would have more jike some of our Penobscot farmers, are growing | grapes under glass, has adopted the plan of cul- 
weight under the sanction of his name, than | targe fields of oats for sale—and, thereby, ex- tivating grapes on the south side of a high, close 


| would the same facts embodied in any statement: 
| which I could present. I therefore solicited and | 


| obtained permission to publish it. 


Stetson, June 29, 1850. | 
| Dear Sir:—lI received yours of the 14th inst, | 
| by due course of mail, propounding a series of | 
| questions in relation to the profits and manage- 
iment of my dairy. I should, with pleasure, 
| have answered it before, but being obliged ‘to 
hold the plough or drive,’’ I have hardly found 
| till now, a rainy day, in which I could spare the 
I fear I sha}] hardly do jus- 
| tice to the subject, in the short space of a letter— 
jespecially as it is a great measure, by experience. 
I will answer your inquiries in their order: 

Ist. I keep 50 cows and heifers—which num- 
ber | have kept for two years past. 

2nd. My cows are mostly of native breed, and 
about an average of native cows, as to size. 
Their average value is $25,00. I have a few 


| time “to write you. 





rience, the Durhams are rather ordinary milkers. | 

3d. My mode of selecting cows is, to purchase | 
the best I can find for sale, paying as high as| 
forty dollars, for a single cow, if | am_ satisfied | 








hausting their farms. In my opinion, it is as 


‘fence, with a ‘lean-to’ of sashes about eight feet 


preposterous fur a Maine farmer to turn grain- | long, reaching from the ground to the top of the 
grower, as for a Georgian to turn grazier. We tence. We visited his garden a short time since 
cannot compete with the great West, in grain- | and found many choice kinds of vines in a flour- 
growing. ‘The Dutch maxim is, “The more | ishing state. Mr. H, thinks there is no trouble 
hay, the more manure; the more manure, the more and but little expense in cultivating grapes in 
giain.”’ Ours should be “The more hay, the his manner, and suggested that any person 
more manure; the more manure, the more hay.’’ | having a barn or shed, or close fenee with 3 
The hay crop is the great crop for Maine, Every southern exposure, could succeed in raising & 
farmer, in ploughing and fitting his land for grass, | sufficient quantity of grapes for the use of the 
can raise his own grain, and some to spare— | family with only « few feet of sash. We think 


but he should bear in mind, that hay is the great 
crop, and should so apply his manure, as most 
to increase it. ‘*A little farm well tilled— a lit- 
tle wife well willed,”’ is the popular maxim. 
Now that is all very pretty, especially the **litle 
wife well willed.”’ But if farming is profitable, 
why not well till a large farm! 

In regard to stock-growing, I have only to say 
—a few years ago, a neighbor of mine, bought 


me to drive a few of ty best cows, and grow 
some of the stock. Ie reply, I asked him if a 
pair of steers, from calves to five years old, would 
not cost as much in keeping, as two cows, for 


this plan will generally be adopted in this viein- 
ity, where the season is too short for the Isa- 
| bella grape to ripen in the open air. 

We learn that S. W. Cole, Eaq., the able 
editor of the New England Farmer, succeeded 
in producing a seedling grape of great exeellence, 
and which perfects its fruit some two or three 
weeks earlier than the Isabella. ‘This grape we 
have on trial in our garden, along side of the Tsa- 


half Darhams; but, so far as I have had expe-| at Hallowell, a fine Hereford Bull, and advised  be/ja and shall be able by and by to report upon 


[Bangor Whig. 


the result. 
———————— Se = 


Items and Useful Receipts. 
Srnawnenntes. An Albany correspondent 


she is a good milker, and not too old. I have | the same time, and he acknowledged they would. | furnishes some excellent practical hints on the 
raised some cows, and I used frequently to buy | I told him the two cows would make butter to culture of this fruit, and strongly recommends a 


| heifers; but 1 think both bad economy, as a gen-| the amount of $60,00 a year, which in five years, | moist sor/, He informs us that “a gentleman 


leral rule. You mast wait too long for heifers to | 
come to maturity. A cow does not yield her| 
full flow of milk ull she is at least six years old 
—and the difference in the profits of a cow from 
six years old,to nine, and of one from three 
years old to six, will more than pay for a good 
I know of no rule by which to select cows 
for milkers; but I have learned by sad experience, 
to rely mainly on my own judgment. There 
are some general points, however, that may be 
relied on, such as small head, slim neck, rather 
i light fore-quarters, deep hind-quariers, well 
spread, good sized teats, and well apart—and, 
by all means yellow skin. 


cow. 





4th. I cannot answer definitely, from the fact 
‘that we use what butter, milk, and cream we 
|need in our large family, and oly keep an ac- 
‘count of sales, from our dairy. Our family 
averages, at least, twelve, besides transient com- 
pany, and Mrs Stetson thinks we consume at 
least the products of four cows. In 1848, my 
sales amounted to $1,581 31—in 1849, to $1,511 
08. I sold my butter from a shilling to 20 cts. a 
lb. ‘The season of 1849, was the pourest for the 
dairy business I ever saw, and the hay-crop being 
light, I dried early five of my poorest cows, and 
| fattened them for beef. My cows averaged the | 
third week in June, present, a fraction over 7} ) 
Ibs. of butter, each—the fourth week ending this | 
| day, 8 Ibs. each. 


























to make a pound of butter, and about half the 
quantity to make a pound of cheese. In warm 
weather, the mil® that @ill make a pound of but- 
‘ter, will make 24 Ibs. of cheese. Asmy wife 
| enjoys but delicate health, aod as cheese-making, | 
or rather tending and turning cheese, is laborious, 
|heavy work, I have made no cheese for several 
years; though cheese-making is more profitable 
lia hot weather, at least, than the making of but- 

| ter. 
6th. The manner of making butter. Afier the 
| middle of May, we set our milk in a dairy-cellar, 
built near a little brook, and in connection with a 
shop, in which we have a breast-wheel, and 
churn by water-power, Connected with the 
| shop, we have an ice-vault, which we use to cool 
the milk. We set the milk in tin-pans, thirty- 
six hours before being skimmed, and after cool- 
ing the cream with ice, we strain it into the churn. 
‘After churning, we work the butter on a milk- 
table, under a roller, thoroughly. We then 
work into the butter, with a wooden slice, three- 
of an ounce of sified rock-salt, and one 














tended to be kept, 


would amount to $300. I shall let those raise 
stock that do not know better. 

Not having the honor of your acquaintance, I 
am not informed whether you are a farmer, a 
merchant, a priest, a doctor, or a lawyer. Ifa 
farmer, | would advise you, as a matter of profit, 
if yon have a good wife, or daughters, and can 
attend to the business in person, and your good 
wife does not now make the “best butter in the 
world,” to enter into the business, as being at 
present the very best business in farming—if a 
mechanic, stick to your shop—if a merchant, to 
your counting-reom—if a priest, to your martins 


who is a good fruit-grower, informed the writer 
that the largest and finest strawberries he had 
ever seen were grown upon a terrace, from the 
slope above which issued a small spring, the 
water finding its way over the surface where 
the plants grew, and keeping it constantly wet.” 
[Albany Cultivator. 
| Pauw anp San. Wheeler's durable paint 
for outside work is made as follows :—Take 50 
pounds best white lead, 10 quarts linseed oil; 4 
Ib. dryers; 50 Ibs, finely sifted clean white sand; 
2 Ibs. raw omber, Thoronghly mix and dilute 
the whole with the oil, adding a very little (say 


—if a doctor, to your physic and patients—and half apiot) of turpentine. A wire brash is used, 
if possible, make the one last as long as the | which does not cut through with the sand. [Tb. 
other, if the pay is sure—and, if a lawyer, to Destroyine Puant Lice. The following 
your briefs and clients—but be sure not to bleed simple and safe remedy is given:—Pour one quart 
your clients so hard as to kill the ‘gouse that lays of boiling water upon one ounce of shag tobacco; 
the golden egg.’ Very Respecifully, let it stand until cold, and then strain and bottle 
___ masa Srerson. | it fur ase; it will keep good a year if not wanted. 

Mr. Stetson has expressed my ideas on the One sprinkling of this will destroy] the green fly 
subject so fully, that ] have but few remarks to | upon any plaot, without the least injury 0 the 
add. It appears from his statements, | plant itself. The best method of applying it, is 


third of an ounce of refined loaf-sugar to the pound, | 
if the butter is intended for immediate use; if in- profit. 


ist. ‘hat his cows are not high priced, and 
of no better quality, than any farmer can obtain, 
with proper care. 

2d. That no extraordinary expense is incurred 
in keeping them. 

3d. That the average of the products of his 


cows per year, is $33,00 each—exclusive of the | 
5th. It will ake from 8 to 10 quarts of milk! dairy, which will amply pay the expense of man- | 


ufacturing. What man has done, in like circum- 
stances, man can do. 

Now, a cow can be kept for $15,004 year, and 
pay a better profit than stock-growing. At that 
rate, it would cust $150 to raise a yoke of oxen, 
and forty-five dollars, at least, to raise a cow. 
Estimating, then, the products, at thirty dollars, 
and the cust of keeping at fifteen dollars and 
there is a nett profit of 100 per cent—enough, 


a farmer. But, in order to obtain this profit, the 
calves must be killed as soon as the milk is fil for 
use. A calf kept till a month old, on ten quarts 
of milk a day, a moderate allowance—will take 
five dollars from the profits of a cow, and kept 
till three months old, $15,00. Any one ean make 
the calculation. Figures do not lie. 

One advantage of the dairy business is, that it 
requires but little help. Skillful and fauhiul labor 
is very high, and often difficult to be obtaiued. 

Another advantage is, that it furnishes a good 
supply of manure. ‘I'he making of pork, navar- 
ally connects itself with the dairy—and, in the 
proper proportion, may be carried on with equal 
In that way the supply of mauere and 
the improvement of the farm will be greater 
in any other form of husbandry. . 

A third advantage is, that field-crops may be 














certainly, to satisfy the moderate expectations of 


to take the plant in one hand, and holding it with 
its head downwards, with a feather or brush 
sprinkle the tobacoo water on the under part of 
the leaves, or if the planis are not in flower, all 
‘over them. (Ib. 


Tue Ono Kerenve. The Buckeyes are io 
the habit of making «certain kind of ketchup 
which I have found no where else, and heve, 
therefore, taken the liberty to call it “The Ohio 
| Ketchup.” It is an article that should be found in 
_every household. You must pardon me for not at- 
‘tempting to give you an idea of its deliciousness, 
because my pen cannot do justice to the subject. 
The season will coon be here when this “happy 
‘combination of veg stables” ean very easily be 
| made. 1 will, therefore, transcribe the recipe for 
the benefit of your resders:-—Take sbout three 
dozen full grown cucumbers, and eight white 
onions. Peel the cucumbers and onions; then 





_drain for eight hours; then take a tea eup full of 
inustard seed, half a cup of ground black pepper 
and mix these well with the cucumbers and 
onions; then put the whole into a stone jar and fill 
up with the strongest vinegar; close it up tightly. 
lo three days it will be fit for ess, and will keep 
for years. 


| fair trial, and you and [ will reeeive sixty thou- 














chop them as finely as possible; thea sprinkle. 
vpon them three-quarters of a pint of fine table” 
salt; then put the whole into a sieve-and let it 
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Wires and Telegraphic Tubes. 

The United States is in a fair way.to be ber- 
red down with railvoad bars, and wired in by “ 
egraphie wires ; and the results of the action 
these two modes of for heavy 
burthens and the other for news—constitute the 
peculiar characteristic of the present age. 

We know not what improvements another cen- 
tury may make upon these. It will undoubtedly 
make some, perhaps as great or greater, over 
these modes of communication, as these are over 
the old process of horse-power. 

In regard to telegraphic wires, it has been 
thought by many it would be better to place 
them under ground. We believe the experience 
of Morse and others proves that the elevation of 
them on posis is preferable. If we mistake not, 
it was first proposed to bury them, and a plough 
or machine was invented that would plough a 
furrow and lay a wire, all at one operation. We 
understand that in Prussia there is a telegraphic 
wire, more than a thousand miles long, buried in 
the ground, being encased in a tube of Gutta 
Percha. It is said to work well. By being 
thus buried, it is not so liable to be cut off by 
rogues, but on the other hand, if it should 
be broken off by any means, the break would not 
be so easily found. ; 

While on the subject of conveying informa- 
tion speedily, it occurs to us that telegraphic 
tubes of lead or tin might be placed in the chan- 
nels of the U rails, where that kind of rail is 
used, extending from station to station, and a 
whisper at one end be distinctly heard at the oth- 
er. We have no doubt conversation could thus 
be carried on many miles, and notices sent from 
station to station with ease. We have tried it in 
aquednets of some hundreds of rods in length, 
with success. 

Specimens of Winter Grain. 

We received, the other day, from G. W. 
Chamberlin, Esq., of Carmel, some of the finest 
specimens of winter grain that this or any other 
country can produce. The grain consists of 
wheat and rye, the growth of the present year : 
the straw is bright and stout, and the heads are 
Jong and well filled with plump and beautiful 
kernels. We hear favorable reports of the win- 
ter grain which was sown in this State last au- 
tumn; and we are encouraged to hope, that, 
when the matter is better understood, Maine may 
yet raise her own bread, and s »me to spare. 

We would thank Mr. Chamberlin for his letter 
and the accompanying specimens, and we should 
be pleased to hear from many others, in various 
sections, who have given winter grain a trial. 
The attention of the agricultural community is 
now being directed to this subject, and any im- 
formation they may have to impart, will be favor- 
ably received. 

The following is an extract from Mr. Cham- 
berlin’s letter: ‘I have sent you a sample of 
some grain that I have raised this season. What 
I have sent is nothing more than a fair average. 
I sowed two and one-half bushels of wheat— 
one-half bushel is a red-bearded variety, and two 
bushels of bald wheat, which is mixed white and 
red, The seed was received by James Dunning, 
Esq., of Bangor, from some part of Michigan. 
1 know no name for it, but I shall see Mr. Dun- 
ning soon, and will ascertain. I sowed my 
wheat on burnt land, and put it in from the 15th 
to the 20th of August: the rye was sowed at 
the same time. The land isa yellow Joam—the 
growth is pine, hemlock, rock maple, birch and 
some red oak. 

I think I shall have a greater yield than I ever 
had of summer wheat, and I have satisfied my- 
self that we can raise winter wheat on a burn in 
any and every season in Maine, and I have been 
taking a journey East on the St. John River, to 
Houlton, and to the mouth of the Aroostook 
River, and thence to No. 11, in the 5th Range, 
to Patten and home. I am satisfied that Maine 
is the place for farming, after seeing the more 
Northerly and Easterly portion of it.” 

The sample of grain sent, may be seen at this 
office. 














Who was Col. F.? 

The Hallowell Gazette, in reply to the above 
query in the Farmer of last week, furnishes the 
following. Col. Fillebrown was net a Methodist, 
but he was a man of firmness and decision,—a 
friend to equal rights and religious toleration ; 
and his exertions in this matter are worthy of 


being remembered. 
** The Col. F. here spoken of, was Col. Thos. 
Fillebrown, who died a few years ago in Win- 


throp. He was a citizen of the ‘“* Hook” at the 
time of the “ Methodist mob,”’ and traded in a 
ee eee ee eee 
the store of A Lord. Colonel was 
a friend of Jaw and order, and was a man of in- 
fluence in those days. The Rev. Epaphras Kib- 
by_was a fine preacher, (so say the ‘ oldest in- 
habitants,’’) and very much of a gentleman in 
appearance as well as action. Methodism in 
those days was a new thing, and deemed some- 
what heretical at the ‘* Hook,’’ but the prejudice 
was unfounded, and since died away as it 
was man in favor 


wad 1 defied the weak, ‘cad pat doo tho fet 
mob in Hallowell, is worthy of being remem- 





Tue Crops. From the best information we 
can obtain, we are inclined to believe that the 
crops, generally, in this vicinity, will come in in 
unusual abundance. The hay crop is excellent, 
and the favorable weather of last week afforded 
an exce!lent opportunity to secure a considerable 
portion of it, in first rate order. Corn and po- 
tatoes look well, though perhaps not quite so 
forward as we sometimes see them at this season. 
The farmers are busy and cheerful, and in au- 
tumn they will undoubtedly rejoice in well-filled 
barns aad granaries. 


Saw Franetsco Dauy Herarp. We are in- 
debted to Granville H. Child, Esq., formerly of 
Augusta, for a copy of the San Francisco 
Herald, of June 17th. The Herald is a well 
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death by camphene taking fire when in contact 
with them, Sometimes extensive conflagrations 
of buildings are the results of a camphene lamp 
bursting, or being broken, while the wick is burn- 
ing, and fire thus communicated so rapidly that 
it could not be controlled at the time. ° 

Drs. Horsford and Wyman, of Cambridge, 
have made some experiments with camphene and 


similar burning fluids now in use. They find 


that the vapor of all of them will explode, when 
mingled with a certain portion of common air.— 
Hence the great risks tu life and buildings where 
they are used. A list of all the horrible burnings 
and loss of lives, since the introduction of these 
burning compounds, would startle you. They 
cannot be used, even in stationary lamps, without 
great risk, but they should never be put into com- 
mon hand lamps, to be carried about, for the most 
disastrous accidents will happen from them, how- 
ever careful you may be, and children should 
never be allowed to meddle with them, under any 
circumstances. 

After all, the good, old-fashioned, winter- 
strained sperm oil is the safest and most econom- 
ical material for light for common domestic pur- 
poses that has yet been adopted. It is true that 
the first cost of camphene is much less, but (saying 
nothing about the loss of valuable lives it has oc- 
casioned, and which cannot be valued in dollars 
and cents,) if we take into consideration the loss 
of time and other expenses of those who have 
been burnt by it,—the value of property burnt in 
consequence of using it,—and the eatra rates of 
insurance charged, or ought to be charged, on 
property where it is used, it will be found the 
must expensive light used. 


[== 


Panorama of the Kennebec. 

We have not yet seen this magnificent work 
of art, which is now on exhibition at Winthrop 
Hall, but we hear it spoken of is the highest terms 
of praise. It is a work in which all Kennebeck- 
ers should have a just pride, and we hope that 
our citizens generally will avail themselves of 
this opportunity to see it. 

The following is from the Sadadahock Review: 


‘The Panorama of the Kennebec, is the most 
rfect specimen of panoramic painting ever ex- 
ibited on the American continent. It embraces 
a richness and variety of scenery, a bustle of life 
and employment, a varied and diversified succes- 
sion of the beauties of nature and the works of 
human industry which no other river can present, 
and, aside from the scenery represented. it is 
the chef d’ ouvre of Bartholomew, who before 
the completion of this work, had attained an un- 
impeachable reputation as a scenic painter. 
he sketches from which Mr. Bartholomew 
copied were taken on the spot by Maj. C. W. 
King, who navigated the river for the purpose, 
in a birch canoe, from Seguin tothe head of 
Moosehead Lake, The reputation of Mr. K., as 
an artist, is sufficient guarantee for the minute 
correctness of the detail of the perspective, 
abroad, while the unanimous testimony of those 
who reside on the banks of the Kennebec, who 
have visited it since its exhibition in the City 
Hall, isa most conclusive compliment to both 
the artists engaged in the execution of the work, 
at home. 

In addition to the perfect panoramic represent- 
ation of the cities, villages, forests, &c., on the 
shores of the Kennebec, a model of the steamer 
Ocean appears in the foreground, accompanying 
the spectator up the river, with all her machinery 
in motion, and the passengers constantly moving 
about the decks. Everything, even to the motion 
of the waves, is so perfectly life-like, that the 
spray appears to be constantly dashing from the 
prow and wheels, and the noise of the engine 
and the occasional letting off of steam, make the 
illusion magically perfect.”’ 


We will add that this splendid exhibition will 
be continued here only a few days. Go and see it. 











Deatn or A Memper or Concress. Hon. 
Daniel P. King, Member of Congress from Essex 
district, Massachusetts, died at his residence in 
Danvers, on Thursday last. His disease was 
dysentery, contracted during the present session 
of Congress, 





Loss or Suir Exizaneta. Among the lives 
lost in the Elizabeth, a brief notice of which we 
received ina telegraphic despatch, last week, 
were Horace Sumner, of Boston, and Margaret 
Faller, Countess D’Ossoli. 





Tue Lixncotn Democrat. A Democratic 
paper, with the above title, has just been started 
in Newcastle, Lincoln County, by J. J. Ramsey, 
formerly of Bath. It is neatly printed, and it ap- 
pears to be conducted with considerable ability. 
It is opposed to the ** Wilmot proviso,” “‘ as a 
measure or dogma which now disturbs the peace 
of the country, and is prolific of many evils of a 
ruinous and alarming character.”’ 





Sassatu Scnoot Excursion. A large num- 
ber of the scholars, teachers and friends of the 
Universalist Sabbath School in this city, made 
an excursion to the mouth of the river, in the 
Steamer T. F. Secor, on Tuesday. 





Kennesec Free Sou Convention. The 
Free Soil party in this county will hold a Con- 
vention at Mount Vernon Village, on Friday, 
August 9th, at 10 o'clock, A.M. A general 
invitation is given. 





Tue Wuic Stare Convention met at the 
State-house, in this city, on Wednesday morn- 
ing, July 31. 
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Tue Casiwer. Hon. James A. Pearce, of 
Maryland, who was appojpted by President F'ill- 
more Secretary of the Interior, has declined, 
The other members, it is thought, will accept ; 
and the most of them have entered upon their 
duties. 
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-BY DR. JOHN & LYNDE. 





seve e shall surely die. Nox 


father’s sins 


L<~ en a , ra Sead ar 
sll surely live.” Ezekiel xviii. 10, 18, 14, 17. 


‘The prophet, in the above chapter, speaks ol 


eA 

He teaches us that the door of mercy stands 
open, and invites the reformation of every child 
born of vicious parents ; and tells him that every 
step he makes in his own person towards exact 
obedience to the institutions of the Creator, will 
remove so much the penalty transmitted on ac- 
count of his parent's transgression ; and that his 
posterity will reap the full benefit of his more 
dutiful obedience. 

The transmission of various diseases and vices 
from parents to children is a matter of universal 
notoriety ; thus consumption, gout, hydrocepha- 
lus, rheumatism, insanity, deafness, dumbness, 
blindness, and drunkeness, &c. are well known 
as maladies which descend from generation to 
generation. 

Vices also are transmissible from parent to 
child. I shall enumerate a few of the most com- 
mon, viz: theft, avarice, deceit, falsehood, cheat- 
ing, self-conceit, jealousy, uncontrollable passion, 
egotism, suspicion, treachery, arrogance, want of 
energy, obstinacy, imbecility, fear, love of dis- 
play, &c. These, and many more, are trars- 
missible. 

The school to” reform juvenile offenders, as 
proposed by Governor Hubbard's message, is of 
vast importance, and I hope it will be established. 
To reclaim them is a noble effort ; but to prevent 
offence is far nobler. Schools of reform will do 
much to improve our population. ~ Juvenile of- 
fenders should be particularly taken care of, and 
not let loose upon society, and exposed to all 
sorts of criminal temptations ; and blessed be those 
who shall do it. 

Experience shows that punishments alone do 
not correct delinquents, any more than they pre- 
vent disorders, and the common way of treating 
criminals serves to deprave rather than improve 
them. 

I will grant that punishments have their use, 
but they are not of themselves sufficient to pre- 
vent faults and crimes. Common education will 
not prevent them—for knowledge is not virtue. 
Great influence is generally allowed to education 
asa means of extinguishing the propensity to 
crime. The common error on this subject arises 
from the expectation of finding Jess crime in a 
country because more children in it are sent to 
school, or because a greater proportion of the 
common people are capable of reading and writ- 
ing. Account should rather be taken of the ex- 
tent of moral instruction, because frequently the 
education which is received in schvols, affords 
only additional facilities for committing crime. 

If punishment and education will not prevent 
the commission of crimes, government must 
have recourse to other means. ‘To choose these 
means correctly, it is necessary to discover the 
causes of criminal actions—for crimes will cease 
to be committed as soon as their causes are re- 
moved. 








To prevent the commission of crimes against 
persons and property is the work of several gen- 
erations. One great law of our nature must be 
obeyed, viz.: the law of hereditary transmission 
of good qualities from parents to their children. 
The vicious should not propagate, and thus the 
streams of vice wil] be dried up. 

I cannot see how crimes can be prevented, un- 
less mors attention is paid to the law of propaga- 
tion. How can the inundations of vice be arrest- 
ed, when its streams are flowing down in human 
veins to remote generations ! 

It is both more effectual towards promoting the 
welfare of society, and more agreeable to the 
heart of every good citizen, to prevent crimes 
than to punish them. 

The most important way of preventing crimes, 
is that of improving mankind by every possible 
means. But how can they be improved when 
the life-blood that bathes every fibre, organ and 
nerve, is tainted with hereditary vice ? 

Hitherto spiritual influences have been mosily 
relied on, but these have in a great measure fail- 
ed—for one of the great institutions of the Crea- 
tor has not been obeyed, viz: the improving of 
the moral powers of mankind by eclectic mar- 
riages. 

It is a well ascertained fact that an ill condi- 
tioned brain is unfavorable to the appreciation 
and practice of morals in society, and that relig- 
jous emotions cannot be experienced with an 
abiding effect by individuals born of vicious pa- 
rents. A bad father may have a good child, for 
the shild may resemble the mother; but if both 
are bad, the child will be bad also ; and the con- 
trary holds true. 

The religious instructors of mankind have 
toiled for centuries to reclaim their fellow-men 
from sin and sorrow, yet they have failed; and 
though many worshippers have been seen advanc- 
ing to the courts of our Lord, and though many 
sanctuaries have been gladdened by the lights of 
Christianity, yet man still holds on to crime and 
misery. What shall be done when spiritual in- 
fluences and the precepts of the gospel have 
failed? I say, begin at the root of the evil. 
That root grows in the propagation of our spe- 
cies—one immutable law of the Creator is not 
obeyed—the purity of the primordial germ of our 
being ! 

Let that part of society whose actions are stig- 
matized by crimes and disorderly living, be pre- 
vented as much as possible from propagation : 
for it is a fact well known to those who have at- 
tended to the subject, thas, the @imal or baser 
passions are inherited from patents to children. 

Ezekiel says, in the chapter above quoted— 
“* The soul that sinneth, it shall die,”"—that is, 
his disposition ought not to descend to future 

tions. 

The Bible in many places alludes to a sort of an- 
nihilation of wicked posterity, viz.: ‘* Burn up the 
chaff with unquenchable fire—gather the fares, 
&c.; it shall leave them neither root nor branch.” 
That is, the wicked shall be annihilated, or cease 
from propagating. Society has a right to purify 
its own blood for the sake of general happiness, 
or take off one of its mortified limbs to preserve 
the remainder of its body ; it is a sort of capital 
punishment. 

The best and most considerate of our race are| 
those who are most restrained from multiplying, 
because they see the evils, and endeavor to avoid 
them, whilst the worthless and 1g in- 
dulge their amorous passions without fear, and 
fill the world with misery and a bad population. 
What a lesson to the young of both sexes! Vi- 


cious blood must cease to flow in human veins 























| cunducted, the headlong passions will usurp the 
_asceadency over the moral faculties. 


‘as it} 





penalty of disubedienee. : 
reaped, and are every day reaping. 


become extinct, but the race of man must live| and repairs, &e., some $1500 per 


forever. We live, as it were, in our posterity— 
out blood flows down to remote generations ; and 
those who wish to live in their posterity, will, 
when made acquainted with this immutable law 
of God, submit to it, and obey it, in order to lay 
a foundation for the prosperity of their descen- 
dants. 

In perfecting animals, or promoting their pe- 
culiar qualities, such as the color or figure of 
horses, the wool of sheep, the smell of dogs, or in 
any way to improve their dispositions, people 
have recourse to the laws of propagation. 

The organization of man is subject to the same 
general laws, but he has made himself an excep- 
tion from those immutable laws of the Creator, 
and the result of his ignorance and self-conceit is 
lamentable. The enchanting voice vf physical 
love, has, in most cases, called him to the Hy- 
meneal altar, and its intoxicat ng melody has fis. 
cinated him with ineffable salacity. Just observe 
how the young are most usually united. Two 
perhaps will meet by chance or by artifice,—ex- 
change glances and civilities. They will sepa- 
rate, the one perhaps with joy, the other with 
blushes. They will meet a few times, and think 
they cannot be happy, till the mystic thread of 
both their lives be doubled and twisted together. 
She will believe herself admired, beloved by the 
most dazzling and captivating being on whom her 
youthful eye had ever rested. He will dream on 
her long silken hair and swan-like neck—her 
large and Justrous eye, shot with heaven's ever- 
lasting blue, and her high, fair brow beaming 
with the bright star of reflection. He thinks he 
feels the kindliest affections and the holiest sym- 
pathies nestle in his bosom, and married he must 
be, without foresight, without enquiry after simi- 
larity of manners, rectitude of judgment, or purity 
of sentiment. This is but mere physical love | 
without soul or sense ; but it is the great attrac- 
tion that draws many young people to the altar 
of Hygmen. 


The abuse of physical love has caused more 
misery in the world, than almost all other causes 
combined. It has been a scourge to mankind, 
and defiled, not only the parent, but the bodily 
and mental constitution of his posterity. 

I will now give an illustration of a common 
instance of hereditary transmission of qualities. | 
One parent, for example, will have a large de- 
velopment of the animal organs which is controll- 








inhabitants now offer to go off if the west side 
will pay them $1000 a year for ten years. 

Death from the bite of an Alligator. Abner 
Smith, from Massachusetts, took three alligators 
from Louisiana to Cincinnati for the purpose of 
exhibiting them. On Wednesday, of last week, 
one of them bit him on the arm, and a terrible in- 
flammation supervening, he died in the hospital 
on the following Sabbath. 

Transportation of the mails across the Atlantic. 
The letters by the Steamer Atlantic were deliv- 
ered in Paris in twelve days afier leaving New 
York—an expedition never before attained even 
by the aid of acknowledged powerful steamers 
and no small amount of enterprize. 

Killed by a horse. Two men have been kicked 
to death by one horse within a week, in Brook- 
lyn, N. ¥. They were both whipping the 
horse's legs when kicked. A caution to others. 

Mecting of the A. and K. Railroad Company. 
A special meeting of the stockholders of the 
Androscoggin and Kennebec Railroad is to be 
held in Winthrop, on Friday, the 9th inst., to 
make choice of Directors, to fill vacancies exist- 
ing in the Board, 

Slave case in California. An interesting slave 
case occurred at Sacramento city, on the Jast 
week in May. Charles, claimed as the slave of 
Lindal Hays, was brought up on a writ of habeas 
corpus, and discharged, the Judge maintaining 
that under the Constitution of the State, and the 
previously existing Mexican laws, he had no 
right to detain him. 

Emigration from Norway. Yn Norway, it is 
estimated that the number of persons who are 
preparing to emigrate to America amounts to 
20,000, being two per cent. of the entire popu- 


| lation of the kingdom. 


Bristol Bill. The St. Johnsbury Caledonian 
states that in preparing ‘* Bristol ’’ for the State 
Prison fashion, plain marks of hard usage were 
discovered upon his back, which indicated that 
he had served a term at Botany Bay. 

Library of Harvard University. The books 
in the different libraries connected with Harvard 
University amount, in the aggregate, to more 
han 84,000 volumes, besides newspapers and 
pamphlets, maps, &c. 

Peg factory. Baldwin's Peg Factory at Mer- 





ed, but not much more, by the moral and intellec- | 
tual powers; while in the other parent the moral 
organs are not in large proportion. The unforto- | 
nate child, the fruit of this union, will inherit the | 
large animal development of the one, with the | 
defective moral development of the other ; and in 
this way be inferior to both; the usual result of | 
an ill-chosen union. 

Patriotism, philanthropy, and every feeling of 


| 


kindness to human nature call upon every one_ 
to obey and teach this great law of all flesh. 

If schools were established to teach this great | 
law to the young, it is not expected that every | 
one would be reasonable enough to regulate his 
conduct by it, but it would induce many to take 
heed how they formed matrimonial connections. | 
A great number are too selfish to be guided in 
their own engagements by a regard to the con- | 
dition of their offspring; but many on the other 
hand, who reflect on the future, and invoke al 
blessing on their posterity, may be induced to | 
avoid a union with diseased and immoral persons | 
who would be likely to embitter all their own 
days, as well as to transmit disease and vice to 
their progeny. 

It is to be regretted that the laws of hereditary 
descent are so much neglected, whilst by atten- | 
tion to thei, not only the condition of single fam- | 
ilies, but of whole vations, might be improved 
beyond imagination, in figure, stature, complex- 
ion, health, talents and moral feelings. 

If as much pains were taken to perpetuate fine 
and moral races of men, as to improve the breed 
of horses and cattle, the history of families would 
be nobly written in the human countenance, and 
beautifully displayed in the moral and intellectu- 
al powers. 

It has been said by an eminent writer, that 
“he who can convince the world of the impor- 
tance of obeying the law of hereditary descent, 
and induce mankind to conduct themselves ac- 
cordingly, will do more good to them, and con- 
tribute more to their improvement, than all insti- 
tutions and systems whatever.”’ 

The law of the Creator will not change to 
gratify fancy or physical love. If parents will 
not regard the dictates of Heaven, they must be 
afflicted with reckless and vicious offspring to 
spread vice and misery over society. 

Like begets like is the great law of creation. 
The Supreme Being gave us understanding, that 
we might perceive and reverence this law, and 
having perceived it, it is our first duty to obey it: 
as His dictate, and having done so, we may then, 
and not till then, expect to place ourselves in har- 
mony with divine institutions, and reap number- 
less enjoyments that appear destined for us by our 
Creator. 

Shall I offend the most delicate ear when 
speaking of this immutable law of Almighty 
power! I trust not. 

Just as the human soul, during this life, ac- 
quires certain habits of action or sentiment 
which become forever inseparable from immortal- 
ity in a future state of existence, so the human 
embryo, at the moment it quits the parent sys- 
tem, carries with it the moral nature, the phys- 
ical organization, the aptitude and the appetency 
of its parent, to become the partaker of joy or 
sorrow in the succeeding generation, and thus 
proceed furever and ever ! 

When this great law of creation shall be 
known and obeyed, virtue and morality will be- 
come the reigning Seraphs in the human soul, 
and Christianity will march in victory over the 
earth. But if this law of our nature be disre- 
garded, I can see no way by which a large por- 
tion of mankind can ever receive and keep the 
precepts of the gospel, fur, as propagation is now 


Let then the young, the fathers and mothers 
of the coming generation, look through the long 


vista of years, till the figure of its vision rolls up lay sick 
into view—let them call before them, the count-| to attend 
less generations who are to come up to replenish | “fficer on 
again and again this 


let them 
say, whether this great and multitude 
which stand before their imagination, shall de- 





them I make the appeal, to them I leave the 
issue. 


edith Bridge, N. H., has consumed four hundred 
cords of timber during the last year, and turned 
out fourteen thousand bushels of pegs. 

The Comet. The comet is said to be now 
plainly visible to the naked eye near the bright 
star Arcturus, in the constellation Bootes. 


Speed of Stcamers. In the trial of speed be- 
tween the steamers of the Collins and Cunard 
lines, the Pacific made, in one day, 317 miles, 
and the Asia 315 miles. This is said to be the 
most rapid sailing for twenty-four hours, on rec- 
ord. 

Arrival of foreigners. Two lions arrived in 
Boston, a few days since, in the bark Ocean 
Wave, from the Cape of Good Hope. 


Niagara Fails. It is said that a large portion 
of the bank at Niagara Falls is in a condition 
which indicates that it will soon follow the exam- 
ple of Table Rock. 


Mammoth printing press. Messrs. Hoe & 
Co., of New York, are constructing a printing 
machine for the proprietors of the Sun, capable 
of throwing out from fifteen to twenty thousand 
copies per hour. It will be thirty-three feet 
long, with eight printing cylinders, and its cost 
will be not far from $21,000. It is the first of 
the kind ever constructed. 

California valuation. The Assessors of San 
Francisco have reported the value of the taxable 
property of that city at three hundred millions of 
dollars. 

Altering the prescription. A person in New 
Bedford went into an apothecary’s shop and 
wished to purchase two ounces of laudanum. 
The clerk fearing he wished to make way with 
himself, gave hima tremendous dose of tincture 
of rhubarb, which the fellow swallowed at once. 
He has not been seen since. 

Proposed Roeilroads in Turkey. A Vienna 
journal states that a society of English capitalisis 
have offered to the Ottoman Government to es- 
tablish railways from Constantinople to the sea, 
and to Salonica. 

A novel voyoge. Mr. Wise is constructing 
two balloons, for the purpose of testing whether 
the air may not be navigated in any direction, 
and whether Europe may not be reached, aerially, 
in shorter time than by steamships. An aerial 
trip to London in dog days may be decidedly 
pleasant. 

U. 8. Senator. The Governor and Council of 
Massachusetts have appointed Hon. Robert C. 
Winthrop to fill the place of Hon. Daniel Web- 
ster, in the U. S. Senate. 

Lost overboard. We \earn that Samuel FE. 
Dexter, of Mt. Vernon, was lost from schr. Tex- 
as, off Boon Island, on the night of the 25th. 


Riot. There was a fireman's riot, in Balti- 
more, on the night of July 27th. Several per- 
sons were injured. 

Fire in Waldoboro’. The store of Joseph 
Clark was damaged by fire, last Thursday, to 
the amount of $2000. 

The Cholera. The Board of Health of Cin- 
cinnati reported forty-nine deaths during the 
twenty-four hours ending the 26th, twenty-five of 
which were fiom cholera. In Louisville, for the 
same time, there were thirty-two deaths from 
cholera. 

Drowned. A young man by the name of 
Wa. Ross, aged about 20 years, belonging to 
Bath, was drowned in the rivera day or two 
since, while engaged in securing logs. 
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minded person would shrink from such an exhi- 
bition,—yet we are sorry to hear that there are 
those, who, in the indulgence of a morbid curios- 
ity, and with a Jevity altogether unbecoming such 
an occasion, will put themselves to much incon- 
venience and expense in order that they may see 
a fellow being suffer an ignominious and vivient 
death, 

Religious services were held in the ce}! of the 
prisoner in the morning. At the conclusion of 
these services, says the Boston Traveller, Rev. 
E. T. Taylor remarked to the men in authority 
present that the Ministers of God having pre- 
pared the mind of the condemned for his fate, 
bowed tothe majesty of the law, which they 
reverenced as necessary to the well being of so- 
ciety. He who was about to suffer, he said, 
puts the crime on his own head and bears the 
guilt. He concluded by commending his ‘‘dear 
brother’’ to God, and adjured him to lean upon 
his Redeemer in the fast-approaching moment of 
trial. 

The spectators then retired; and after his arms 
had been pinioncd he with a firm step walked to 
the gallows, hesitating fur a moment as he reached 
the steps, but after a whisper from Mr. Taylor, 
walking promptly up and taking his stand upon 
the drop. 

He then called fora bible, and read it for a 
few moments with wrapt attention, after which 
he requested permissivn to address a few words 
to the assembled crowd, which was promptly 
granted. 

His address was in quite a low tone. 
substantially as follows : 


It was 


**My dear friends—I should like to say a word 
to you relative to 9 salvation. That is the 
important point. hope and trust that I am 
going to leave a world of sin for eternal happi- 
ness. I commend you all to God, and pray that 
I may meet you all in glory. I hope you will be 
sure to be prepared to meet your God.”’ 


The reading of the death warrant and other 
forms having been complied with, the cap was 


ems to us that every humane and right- re 









that may ente 
em } > any lend of Maine suitable 


the Land Agent shall convey the land not exce 
ing 160 acres, to such se or his mite 
possession, free of charge or expense. 
Passed finally—Bilis, to avihorize the city of 
Portland to grant further aid in the construetion 
nae ane eg pt Lawrence rail road: to re. 
pea! chapter 177 of the private and special! 0 
the state of Maine; fixing the times or holdin - 
district courts in the county of Franklin: addition- 
al to an act to establish the York and Cumber- 
land Railroad Company; additional relating to 
the Lincoln Bank; empowering sebool district 
number one in Gardiner to raise money for the 
su ary! public pa ’ therein; resolve pro- 
viding for repair o militar 
favor of Thomas S. Roberts. ome jpop 
Wepnespay, July 24. 
Senate. Passed finally—Bills to repeal chap- 
ter 177 of the special laws; empowering school 
district No. 1, in Gardiner to raise money for 
support of schools; additional respecting York 
and Cumberland Railroad Company; additional 
relating to Lincoln Bank; authorizing city of 
Portland to grant further aid to Atlantic and St. 
Lawrence Railroad Company; resolve for the re 
pair of the Military road; in favor of Thomas 8. 
Roberts. 

The Senate proceeded to ballot for Major Gen- 
eral of the Sixth Division; and on the second bal- 
jot J. B. Morrow was declared elected. 

The resolves concerning slavery were taken Up, 
and after discussion, were baid on the table. 
House. Mr. Adams of Thomaston, from the 
committee on railroads and bridges, reported bill 
to incorporate the Gardiner and Pitision Kenne- 
bee Bridge, which, on motion of Mr. Gilman of 
Hallowell, was laid on the table and 400 copies 
ordered to be printed. 
At 11 o'clock, the House proceeded to ballot 
for Major General of the Sixth Division, and on 
the second ballot John B. Morrow was declared 
elected. 
The Paris and Woodstock contested election 
case was taken up, and decided in favor of Geo. 
W. Millet—98 to I}. 

Mr. Sewall then moved that the committee on 

ay roll be directed to make up the pay of Mr. 

ing, (contestant,) to and including this date. 
This motion was advocated by Messrs. Sewalt 
and Weston, and opposed by Messrs. Talbot, 
Grover and Carter. kt prevailed, yeas 49, nays 
46. 

Tuvrapar, July 25. 





drawn over his face, just as some indistinct words 
came from his mouth. A moment afterwards, 
at twenty minutes past ten, the fatal spring was 
touched and the body of Pearson was launched 
into the air, the fall being about eight feet. 


nounced to be dead by an attending physician, 
was cut down, placed in a coffin, and given up to 
a relative who will convey the body to Wilmington 
for burial. 

Pearson was about 45 years of age, 


age, still living in Boston. Early in the morning, 
his wife's father and sister visited him and took a 
last farewell. His own father, who is of ad- 
vanced age, was not equal to the task of visiting 
his son at such an awful crisis, and had not 
therefure seen him for several days previous. 

The following confession, dated at the juil, 
East Cambridge, July 25, 1850, furnishes his 
own account of the bloody and unnatural deed, 
fur which he was executed : 


‘*T am about to appear before God. I wish to 
whatever | ought. 

With all my heart and under the eye of my 
Maker, who will judge me soon, I declare as 
follows, truly, of the death of my wife, Sarah 
B. Pearson, and of my two twin children, Sarah 
and Lydia. 


I confess that, I myself alone took the lives of 
my wife and two children, on the morning of the | mittee again proceeded to receive votes, with the 
eleventh of April, 1849, between the hours of | following result: 


two and four o'clock. This is the time when | 
did it, as wearly as I can recollect; and these are 
the principal circumstances. 

On the 10th of April, having drunk of ale to 
excess, I went to my brother Henry's in Broom- 
field street, took an umbrella, kissed my daughter 
i told her I was guing to Providence, and 
parted. 

Then I went down Tremont street and Temple 
place to a Club house and gota pack of cards;— 
then I went down Tremont street, and struck 
over to the Providence depot, and inquired when 
the cars started and left;—ihen I went to Boyl- 
ston street, obtained a shoe-knife at a shoe-maker’s 
shop, and then obtained a vial of Jaudanum at an 
apothecary’s store;—then I went to Merrimack 
street and got a bottle of gin; then 1 went to the 
Lowell depot, and left in the cars for W ilming- 
ton, I think about six o'clock in the evening. 

On arriving at Wilmington, I asked when the 
ears left in the morning for Boston. Some one 
answered, and handed me a ‘Pathfinder.’ 1 then 
left for my house, where my wife and two chil- 
dren were living. 

I went over through the woods, and, stupefied 
with liquor, got Jost. It was a kind Providence 
to hold me back. Not knowing where I was 
when I got through the woods, I looked round 
for some time, and saw my barn. 

I went to the barn, and looking about, I saw a 
light in my house, J went and tapped on the 
window. Martha came and inquired, ‘Who is 
there!’ ‘Daniel,’ I answered. She came to 
the door and let me in. After shaking hands 
with her, I satdown. She got me a cup of tea, 
and I took supper. 

Shortly after, she retired. I sat up a little 
while by the stove, and then went to bed with 
my wife. I drowsed a little, arose, went out, 
and returned again to bed. Between two and 
four o’clock I did the fatal deed. 

After the first thrust, which I think did not 
wound her, Martha got the knife away from me, 
I know not how, and held it by the handle. It 
was hard to get it again; and in the dark I seized 
the blade in my hands, and wrenching, split the 
handle, and got the blade from her. 

If the handle bad not broken, the deed might 
not have been done. In doing this, my hands 
were cut badly. i 


She cried, 
Pepe, God!’ Bleeding, she fell on the floor 


and di 
Do not know how the pillow came under her. 


she died. L soy cod nahin up on on pod. 
saying ing i believe. t 
hand d plored ber in the 


Afier harging for half an hour he was pro- | 








Senate. At 11 o'clock, the Senate, on juo- 
tion of Mr. Cary proceeded to ballot for U. 8, 
| Senator. Mr. Cram, one of the committee, being 
detained at home by sickness, Mr. Allen was ap- 
pointed in his place. The committee received 
and counted the votes, and reported as follows 

Whole number of ballots, 29, necessary to a 
chvice, 15, Hannibal Hamlin has 13, John An- 
derson, 6, George Evans, 7, Sainuvel Fessenden, 
/3, Blank, 1. 

The second and third ballotings resulted the 
same as the first. Afier some discussion relative 


, and has | 1 postponement of the subject, the Senate pro- 
one daughter, an interesting girl of 17 years of | ceeded to ballot again, with the fullowing result: 


Whole number of ballots, 20, necessary to a 

| choice, 15, Hannibal Hamlin bad 15, Jobo An- 
_derson 6, George Evans 7, Samuel Fessenden 1, 
| Blank 1. 
Hon. Hannibal Hamlin was declared duly 
‘elected, on the part of the Senate, Senator to 
| Congress fur six years, commencing on the 4th 
of March next. 

Hovse. At'll o'clock, agreeably to assign- 
ment, the house proceeded to ballot for U. 3S. 
Senator. 

The following gentlemen were appointed to 
| Feceive and count the votes: Messrs. Simonton of 


unburden my soul and free my conscience of Searsport, Danforth of Gardiner, Frost of San- 


| ford, Lee of Howland and Sewall of Oldtown. 

| ‘This committee reported that the 

| Whole number of votes was 150, necessary for 

a choice 76, Hannibal Hamlin had 75, George 

Evans 45, Joho Andersen 22, Heory W. Paine 

3, Wm. P. Fessenden 3, Sameel Fessenden 2. 
On motion of Mr. Young of Camden, the com- 


Whole number of votes 150, necessary for a 
‘choice 76, Hannibal Hamlin had 77, George 
Evans 46, John Anderson 21, Wm. P. Fessen- 
den 2, Henry W. Paine 2, Samuel Fessenden 2, 
and Hannibal Hamlin was declared elected on the 
| part of the louse. 

Farvay, July 26. 

Senate. Finally passed. Bill changing the 
time of holding the District court in Franklin 
county. 

On motion of Mr. Pickard, the committee on 
Insane Hospital was authorized to send for per- 
sons and papers. 

On motion of Mr. Morrow, the Secretary of 
State was directed to notify the Governor of the 
election of Mr. Hamlin as senator to congress. 

House. Mr. Bridgham of Hebron, was grant- 
ed Jeave of absence from and after Monday next, 


.| and his pay ordered to be made up accordingly. 


Bill to inerease the salary of the Judge of Pro- 
bate of Lincoln county, was read the third time. 
Mr. Houdlette of Dresden, moved to postpone the 
same indefinitely. Messrs. Houdlette and Know!- 
ton advocated this motion. Messrs. Cochran and 
Appleton opposed nt. ‘The motion prevailed, 66 
to 20. 

Oa motion of Mr. H k of Bangor, the 
committee to which was referred the petition of 
Isaac H. Hunt, was directed to keep a correct 
record of their proceedings, and all the cireum- 
stantial evidence, and all the facts that come to 
their knowledge in investigating the ease, and re- 
port the same to this House. 

Resolve in favor of Oliver L. Currier and Oli- 
ver R. Merrill was taken up. On motion of Mr. 
Gilman of Hallowell, it was amended by reducing 
the amount allowed Mr. Currier from $120 to 
$60, and as amended, passed to be engrossed. 

Passed finally—bills, vo incorporate the Dam- 
ariscotta Baptist Benevolent Society; granting 
certain privileges to the islands composing the 
town of Vinalhaven, in the county of Waldo; to 
set off certain lands from Industry and annex the 
same to Farmington; to establish a Manicipal 
court in the town of Rockland, in the county of 
Lincoln; in addition to the 106th chapter of the 
revised statutes; in relation to the publication of 
notices ordered by any j of probate; concern- 
me ge fees; in favor of Gould's Academy, in 


The bill dividing the town of Gardiner and in- 
co ting a new town was taken up. On mo- 
tion of Mr. Danforth it wae amended by giving 
the name of Cobbossee to the new town, and 
passed to be engrossed. 

Mr. Cha of Biddeford, from the committee 
to which was referred the order respecting re- 
moval of the seat of government reported a resolve 
for the removal of the seat of government provided 
that the city of Portland shall cause to be pro- 
vided suitable buildings for the same, free of ex- 





pense wo the State. 


Several amendments were offered and rejected, 


Sarurpay, July 27. 
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